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bosom friends, and Riccio advanced in favour and power as
Murray and Lethington retreated. The tale was repeated as
Darnley in turn lost his hold on Alary: Riccio stepped into his
place. Wealth followed power; he was the way to the Queen's
favour, and suitors had to pay their toll to him.

For a base-born person, a foreigner, and worse still, an
Italian, a race of whom a contemporary Englishman com-
plained that they 'serve all princes at once, and with their
perfumed gloves and wanton presents, and gold enough to boot
if need be, work what they list and lick the fat even from our
beards * - for such a man to usurp such a position in the State
was as gross a violation of the aristocratic decencies of the age as
could well be imagined. Gentility might be, as Cecil told his son,
nothing else than ancient riches, but the entry to rule and
government in those days called for some degree of ancientry,
Mary once wrote a democratic note in defence of a prince
favouring a man of mean birth, poor in wealth, but generous in
spirit; a strange utterance from a monarch whose great heart
had spurned the Earl of Leicester as a parvenu! Probably the
note was written at this time and in regard to Riccio; if so, it was
surely suggestive of a blind, indulgent affection.

Certainly, it would be hard to exaggerate the folly of Mary's
behaviour. Not only did it outrage opinion, it was a magnet to
draw together a formidable opposition. The exiled lords and
their unexiled friends - the whole Protestant party in fact - were
ready to compass Riccio's fall as the symbol of Mary's new
policy; while men like Maitland, whom he had robbed of influ-
ence, hated him with a personal hatred. So did Darnley. Mary
had given her husband the title of King, but he was dissatisfied.
He wanted the independent position that came with the crown
matrimonial, granted by Parliament with assured power both
during her lifetime and after. A courtesy title such as he had,
together with his impotence as Mary's early passionate prostra-
tion to his will changed after a period of bickerings to con-
temptuous neglect, were galling. Riccio now had the Queen's
ear, not he; early and late this upstart was attendant on her; and
as the inevitable scandal formed about the relations of the two.